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SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 


By ARTHUR BERNARD LANGLIE, Governor of Washington 


(Nineteenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


HROUGH the lush Twenties we of 

America were giving most of our 
attention to material things. We were 
running after wealth, making a busi- 
ness of pleasure, reveling in our pros- 
perity, but placing in deadly peril our 
way of life. Then came the despondent 
Thirties with their hardships, bitter- 
ness and mad scramble to protect 
material gains. 

Twenty years of life had passed 
and we had been too busy with our 
personal affairs to realize that there 
is something more fundamental than 
temporary material joys, too busy to 
appreciate the underlying principles 
of our Government which had given 
us the opportunity to follow our in- 
dividua] pursuits, too busy to recog- 
nize that devotion to ideals and faith 
in God were more important than 
everything we had sought after. 

But now we have been jolted out of 
our complacency by the appearance of 
a new and terrible and violent doc- 
trine; a doctrine based upon hate, 
force, greed and ambition; a doctrine 
which disdains honor, destroys free- 
dom and denies every principle upon 
which our nation is founded. We ut- 
terly reject such a doctrine, but we 
view its amazing spread throughout 
the world. We feel sure that such a 
doctrine cannot prevail and yet we see 
it rolling forward in many directions, 

We are beset by doubts, confusion 
and disturbance of mind, and the rush 
of events seems to have swept aside 
most of the things which we had count- 
ed on as sure and certain. The awful 
suspense of being on the brink of a ter- 
rible war has appalled us. The tan- 
gled confusion of international! friend- 
ships and hates causes us to wonder 
who is friend and who is foe. The dis- 
couraging setbacks in America’s de- 
fense efforts have shaken our self- 
assurance, The selfishness, greed and 
ambition which have brought all of 
this on loom high ahead. 

At this time, perhaps more than at 
any other time in the history of our 
country, we need something to be sure 
of, something sound and fine to cling 
to, some anchor to hold us firmly dur- 
ing the stormy days ahead. That some- 
thing for which we are all groping, if 
we will but realize it, is right here to- 
day with each one of us and available 
for instant use and application. 

Since the day that God first brought 
order out of chaos, and throughout all 
the troublous history of mankind, the 
one steadfast pillar which has remain- 
ed unshaken and unbent has been 
Faith, faith in the eternal triumph of 
good, faith in the ultimate victory of 





Arthur Bernard Langlie 


ORN at Lanesboro, Minn., July 

25, 1900, Arthur Bernard Lang- 
lie has lived in the State of Wash- 
ington since 1910.. Upon his grad- 
uation from the Bremerton, Wash., 
high school he enrolled in the Law 
School of the University of Wash- 
ington, graduating in 1926. His col- 
lege expenses were largely met by 
his earnings in Washington’s wheat 
fields anid logging camps. ~~ After 
practicing law in Seattle and hold- 
ing a seat on the City Council, he 
was elected mayor of Seattle in 1938 
and re-elected in 1940, thereby be- 
coming the second mayor ever to 
serve Seattle for two consecutive 
terms. Last year he was elected 
Governor of the State of Washing- 
ton, the only Republican to win an 
administrative state office. Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Langlie, the former 
Evelyn Baker of Pennsylvania, have 
two children, Arthur Sheridan, 11, 
and Carrie Ellen, 6. They live at the 
Executive Mansion, Olympia, Wash. 


principle, faith in God Almighty. 
Today let us have a rebirth of that 
Faith, let that Faith be strong and 
alive, let it be a Faith of deeds as well 
as thought. With Faith comes realiza- 
tion that right will prevail. Our fears 
and doubts and confusion of mind will 
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vanish and in their place will] ¢)), 
clear thinking and strong determi), 
tion. And with Faith will come 
understanding of the spiritual val, 
A renewed recognition of the spi: 
ual values will make our public 
cials true leaders of democracy 
our people united and invincible. 
woes and travail of this world to 
will give way to peace and happin. 
when truth, justice and Godliness |, 
come paramount in the mind and 
of man, 








BOOK REVIEW 





Native American (Charles S 
ner’s Sons, $3)—One of the old muck- 
rakers with Lincoln Steffens and Ica 
Tarbell during the McClure’s M. 
zine lush period, Ray Stannard Baker 
(David Grayson) allows himself a |i 
tle reminiscence in his autobiogray)! 
Instead of recalling his brilliant j: 
nalistic career, however, he write: 
only of his youth spent in the Midi! 
West, on the frontier in the Nort 
woods, at Michigan Agricultural (€ 
lege, at the University of Michi: 
where he wrestled briefly with |}: 
and finally, on the editorial staff of th: 
colorful Chicago News Record. | 
life story is that of a normal yo: 
American who had the same ambiti 
“to get ahead” that urged on genera 
tions of pioneer American forebears 
before him. 


. * . 


The Timeless Land (The Macmi!lan 
Co., $2.75)—While we Americans ar 
engrossed in our Good Neighbors t 
the south, we might look still further 
south—to Australia, a country similar 
to our own. We can now learn a great 
deal about this continent-nation while 
we read a novel—Eleanor Dark’s new 
historical novel of her native land. 
Born and educated in Sydney, Mrs. 
Dark has included a wealth of facts in 
her record of the birth of a nation 
“down under.” With consummate skil! 
and sympathy, she writes of the three 
types of people—leader, convict, 1:- 
tive—who were affected by the King’s 
decision to establish a penal colon) 
somewhere in terra australis incoy- 
nita. 


* . 7 


Between the Acts (Harcourt, Brac 
& Co., $2.50)—Since this book is the 
last contribution to the literature of 
modern England by Britain’s foremos! 
woman-of-letters, it will stir wide 
comment. When Virginia Woolf dic: 
two years ago, she left this novel prac 
tically completed. It is a record of 
one day in midsummer, 1939, when 
people had—or thought they had— 
more pressing engagements at hand 
than one with Mars. Mrs. Woolf intro- 
duces her readers to a group of char- 
acters planning to attend an annual 
village pageant. The pageant, in pass 
ing, has a meaning for each individua! 
in the little company. “Between t): 
Acts” is steeped in the vivid imag! 
ation of the author. 
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PAPER— 


Eleventh Biggest Industry Dons Uniform 


ESPITE its name, which is de- 
| rived from papyrus, the reed 
whose pith the peoples of our classic 
civilizations used for writing material, 
paper was not a product of the Greeks 
rv Egyptians. Like.gunpowder, paper 
vas invented by the Chinese. Also like 
sunpowder, though originally intend- 
d to further the peaceful enjoyment 
f life, paper is a vital material in 
modern war. So today our eleventh 
biggest industry, the billion and one- 
juarter dollar pulp and paper trade, is 
‘etting into uniform just like other 
\merican industries, 

The wood pulp from which this 
nagazine was made might just as well 
have been nitrated to become an ex- 
plosive. Unless you are one of those 
who saves his PATHFINDER, this 
opy may wind up (as processed 
waste paper) as an individual shell 
carton. The Army requires that all 
shells, from 37 up to 105 millimeters, 
be packed in fiber tubes and casings. 

In fact, just a glance at the numer- 
ous wartime uses of paper indicates 
why there has recently been a spate 
of orders from Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson setting prices on 
wood pulp, paperboard and other in- 
dustry products; and why there has 
been a campaign to gather waste pa- 
per for reprocessing. A knowledge of 
\merica’s peacetime and wartime ap- 
petite for paper, contrasted with the 
decreased world supply, tells why 
many paper men and Government offi- 
cials fear that a real shortage will de- 
velop next year, 





To take one category alone, the Of- 
fice of Production Management esti- 
mates that 40 per cent of all paper- 
board capacity is now being used for 
defense purposes. In 1942, Commerce 
Department experts predict, defense 
consumption is expected to increase 
to 60 per cent, or 4,000,000 tons. The 
manufacturer who recently turned out 
an order of 1,000 tons of silhouette 
targets received but one of thousands 
of types of defense orders for paper- 
board. 


. ». Defense Requirements 


Defense steps up the use of all paper 
products. It is gobbling 75 per cent of 
the output of sensitized papers, such as 
blueprint paper. It is now using about 
20 per cent, or 350,000 tons, of the kraft 
wrapping paper—and wrapping paper 
machine capacity is already insufli- 
ent to meet all needs. The Government 
is taking some 25 per cent of all rag 
content paper on which to keep its 
permanent records, Filter and ab- 
sorbent papers go into gas masks; tem- 
plet and pattern papers are used in 
ship and plane construction. The 
munitions industry is already taking 
36,000 tons of bleached sulfite pulp a 
year for manufacture into explosives, 
and the demand is sure to skyrocket. 

In short, paper’s defense uses are 
almost universal. In a land where a 
free press is a vital and constitutional 
organ of democracy, the 45 per cent 
of the world’s newsprint production 
which the United States uses—some 
3,500,000 tons annually—may well be 


Stacks of Southern Pine at the Lufkin Paper Plant in Texas 





International 


Removing Sulfite Pulp From Machine 


added to the list of defense products 
consumed by the paper industry. 
Though newsprint capacity is ample 
to meet demands, some of the pulp 
which goes into it may be required 
to do emergency duty in other front 
lines. 

The basic ingredient of all paper, 
save for a few rag and specialty vari- 
eties such as cigarette paper, is wood 
pulp. In 1939 the United States manu- 
factured 6,993,334 short tons of wood 
pulp and imported 2,026,105 tons. Of 
our imports, 336,618 tons came from 
Finland; 21,142 tons from Germany; 
95,604 tons from Norway; 873,023 
tons from Sweden; and 637,953 tons 
from Canada. Almost all save Can- 
adian exports have been cut off by 
the war. 

At first this situation was not with- 
out its bright side for domestic manu- 
facturers, whose mills had been run- 
ning part time. Though imports from 
Canada rose precipitately, more than 
doubling in some categories, it was 
not enough to make up for losses from 
other sources when defense needs be- 
gan to strain our paper making re- 
sources. Today domestic pulp mills 
are working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. Pulp supply is still fair- 
ly even with demands; but experts be- 
lieve there will be a different story 
next year, especially in some grades 
of pulp. 

Considering defense needs together 
with what would be normal business 
demands during our present business 
boom, some experts think our over-all 
paper supply next year may be one- 
third less than demands. The situa- 
tion in the long run may aid the indus- 
try. It will be a shot in the arm for 
the South, where manufacture of pa- 
per from Southern pine has opened up 
a huge new industrial field. Not only 
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has the South become a leading pro- 
ducer of kraft, or brown wrapping 
paper, but by a technical feat which 
will mean millions in future cash, even 
newsprint is now manufactured from 
Southern pine. 

But with demand almost certain to 
outrun supply in many lines, some- 
thing must yield—and it will not be 
defense. Next year customers can ex- 
pect less and flimsier wrapping paper 
on their packages. As the Army’s de- 
mand for paperboard’ containers 
grows, civilians may be deprived of 
the familiar lightweight cartons which 
package tooth paste, shaving cream 
and other drug store products. Even 
your newspapers and magazines may 
have to trim their bulk a little. 

Paper making has changed in meth- 
ods, but not much in basic principles, 
since the Orientals first beat the in- 
ner skin of the paper mulberry tree 
into a pulp, then washed a pulp-and- 
water mixture into a sieve where it 
left a mat of fiber which could be 
pressed, dried and used for writing or 
wrapping. This was the art which the 
Western World learned when the 
Arabs in 751 repelled a Chinese attack 
on Samarkand, now in the Uzbek Re- 
public, Soviet Russia, and took captive, 
among other prisoners, some experts 
in paper manufacture. 


... Sources & Processes 


pulp usually comes from 
spruce, hemlock, pine, poplar, bass 
wood, etc. There are two methods of 
manufacturing pulp, the mechanical 
and the chemical. Pulp made by the 
mechanical process is called ground- 
wood, and is exactly that, The log is 
pressed across the grain against a 
revolving grindstone, a stream of wa- 
ter carrying off the pulp. Groundwood 
emerges as a mass of short fibers in 
which the ligneous portion is not sep- 
arated from the cellulose. The prod- 
uct is used for the rougher sort of pa- 
pers: insulation board, wallboard and 
boxboard. When it is used for news- 
print, such as newspapers and this 
magazine are printed on, 20 per cent 
or more of chemical pulp is added, de- 
pending on the quality of paper de- 
sired. 

Chemical pulp is produced by three 
different processes, the soda, the sul- 
fite and the sulfate. In general, soda 
and sulfite pulps produce white paper, 
sulfate pulp brown. All processes in- 
volve cooking wood chips under steam 
pressure in a chemical solution. 


Soda pulp, cooked in caustic soda 
that dissolves everything but the cellu- 
lose, becomes after bleaching and 
washing a soft white fiber much used 
for book papers. The sulfite process 
was invented in 1867 by an American, 
B. C. Tilghmann. Cooked in bisulfite 
of magnesium or calcium, the wood 
yields a strong white pulp. Bleached, 
it goes into bond writing paper, book 
and printing paper, rayon, cellophane 
and plastics. Unbleached, it is used 
as a binder in newsprint. 

The sulfate process, using sulfate of 
soda as a dissolving agent, was in 


Wood 


(Continued on page 11) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE — 





President: Aid & Trade 


In reporting to his press conference 
on the extent of American aid to Hit- 
ler’s foes, President Roosevelt disclos- 
ed that supplies amounting to $155,- 
000,000 were delivered in September— 
more than double the amount sent in 
three months after start of the Lease- 
Lend program. All but five per cent 
of the first Lease-Lend fund of $7,000,- 
000,000 has been allocated, he stated, 
and contracts have been let for more 
than $4,000,000,000 worth of fighting 
implements to use against the Nazis. 

With contracts awarded at the rate 
of $700,000,000 monthly, the President 
said, planning was giving way to 





International 


Phillips Reported on Italy’s Plight 


action and America is achieving mass 
production. He added that a constant 
stream of material was going forward 
to Russia and declared that all prom- 
ised that country for October would be 
delivered in October. The Russian 
situation, he said, did not make him 
doubt the success of the Lease-Lend 
program. A further aid to Russia was 
the barring of all credits to Finland. 

It was in connection with the aid to 
Russia that Ambassador Steinhardt at 
Moscow cancelled his plan to return 
to Washington for consultation, but 
William Phillips, head of the embassy 
at Rome, arrived to give the President 
information on other phases of the 
war, Phillips’ long White House con- 
ference was believed to concern the 
chance of getting Italy to make a sep- 
arate peace, but he merely remarked, 
publicly, that the situation was “deli- 
cate,” and the less said the better. 

A reciprocal trade treaty with Ar- 
gentina, finally realized after many 
years of failure by other administra- 
tions, was hailed by President Roose- 
elt as “a monument to the ways of 
peace.” Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, signed at Buenos Aires, U. S. 


exporters get concessions on a list of 
127 tariff items, covering products 
counting for $32,000,000—about 30) ; 
cent—of sales last year. Argentina ; 
concessions on 84 items covering pr: 
ucts which represented $62,500,000 
75 per cent of her sales here last y: 
Argentina will benefit most from ta 
reductions on canned corned beef | 
on fresh meats), flaxseed, wool, che: 
casein and hides. Main items on | 
U. S. export list to profit are fru 
tobacco, motor vehicles, electrical] 
chinery and office appliances. 

The treaty, to last three years, is 
to go into effect until Argentina’s 
port customs revenue amounts to 27 
000,000 paper pesos a year, and « 
cessions may be withdrawn on 
months’ notice after the war. Am: 
ican exporters hailed the treaty 
evidence of the further success of t 
Hull reciprocal trade policy, but a 1 
Congressmen from agricultural st: 
complained that American farn 
had been sold down the river. 

Among other developments in 
President’s week were the followin 

@ Apparently because of the fall : 
the Japanese Cabinet (see page 6) a 
the new German successes in Russ 
the President canceled his regul: 
weekly Cabinet meeting and sumnx 
ed instead his leading military a 
foreign affairs advisers for an ext 
ordinary White House conference. 

e After having found half a ton 
scrap metal in the White House bas 
ment, the President called for a “jun! 
hunt” through all the Governm« 
buildings to salvage needed metals. 

@ In a Columbus Day statement 
the start of the 450th year since Am: 
ica’s discovery the President declared 
that the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere are firmly resolved to pre- 
serve and defend democracy. 
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Defense: Magnesium Plant 


In these days of shortages in strale- 
gic materials, good news comes from 
Los Altos, Cal., where Henry J. Kaiser, 
“specialist in the impossible” (PATHI- 
FINDER, May 31), has done it agai 
Kaiser’s new magnesium plant,? usi"g 
a secret process invented by Dr. Fri! 
Hansgrig, is now turning out this 
“king of war metals,” so important { 
airplanes, and will be able to dou! 
the U, S. production by turning ou! 
12,000 tons a year. This, commented 
Sidney Hillman, co-director of OP, 
is “bad news for Hitler.” 

With defense production getti! 
into stride, at a spending rate 4| 
proaching $1,500,000,000 a month 
shortage of materials was becomi!: 
the most pressing problem. This in 
cludes other “critical metals,” like 


‘ 


+ Cover picture shows Dr, Hansgrig and Hi! 
examining the first run of magnesium from the new 
Kaiser plant. 
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tungsten, mercury, copper, manganese, 
iead, zine and chrome. Steel and alu- 
minunr priority rulings of the OPM 
have already practically withdrawn 
these metals from civilian use. And 
Donald M. Nelson, Priorities Director 
of the OPM, re- 


cently advocated, aie 
policy of facing 
“really terrific 


shortages” for a 
year or two and 
set the nightmare 
over with.” 

Among other de- 
velopments in the 
defense picture 
were these: 

e The Supply 
Priorities and Al- 
locations Board stuck to its drastic rul- 
ing that no public or private construc- 
tion projects using critical defense 
materials may be started during the 
emergency unless such projects are 
for the national defense or essential 
to the health and safety of the people, 
though it brought a cry of anguish 
from every point of the compass. An 
association of contractors at Detroit 
declared it may throw 4,500,000 people 
out of work and bring a “problem of 
public morale and domestic economy.” 
OPM figured that the ruling will mean 
1 decline of construction value from 
the estimated $11,200,000,000 for 1941 
to $8,500,000,000 in 1942—a drop of 
ibout one-fourth. 


e A new OPM bureau, headed by 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., will have the task of con- 
serving scarce materials by eliminat- 
ing waste, promoting the use of sub- 
titutes and stimulating salvage and 
crap collection campaigns. 

e The Maritime Commission signed 
ontracts for 49 more tankers, which, 
it was said, would give the United 
States the world’s largest tanker fleet. 


Court: Fall Term 


\s the fall term of the U. S. Supreme 
Court got under way, its first business 
session was devoted largely to decid; 
ng which of 362 petitions for review 
of lower-court decisions would be ac- 
epted, and which refused. Refusals 

eant, in effect, affirming the de- 
isions already made. 

\mong the important cases accepted 
vere the following: 1) The appeal of 
Russian-born William Schneiderman 
of California whose citizenship had 
been ordered cancelled on the ground 
that he had concealed his membership 

the Communist Party. 2) Deter- 

ination of whether Government con- 
truction contracts at Army camps are 
subject to state sales and use taxes. 
rhis may mean $100,000,000 a year to 
Uncle Sam. 3) A review of a decision 
ullifying an order of the Federal 
Power Commission to companies 
handling natural gas in Illinois to 
inake a $3,750,000 rate cut in that state. 
(This will be the first test of the Com- 





Henry J. Kaiser 
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mission’s powers under the 1938 Nat- 
ural Gas Act). 

But the Court refused to review a 
decision that it is not “a lawful labor 
objective” for a union to insist that 
machinery be discarded in favor of 
manual labor. It likewise refused to 
consider the constitutionality of the 
Tennessee law which makes the pay- 
ment of a poll tax requisite for voting 
in a Congressional election. 

Disappointed men who vainly sought 
reviews were former Gov. Leche of 
Louisiana, under sentence for mail 
fraud; Pierre S. du Pont and John J. 
Raskob, sentenced to pay back taxes 
with accrued interest, and Thomas J. 
Pendergast, Kansas City boss, convict- 
ed for criminal contempt. 


Congress: Aid & Arming 


Getting down to serious business 
again, Congress speeded action on two 
important measures: the new Lease- 
Lend bill and the proposed Neutrality 
act changes. 

After Republicans had made efforts 
to trim the total, and after two rather 
feeble efforts to bar aid to Russia, the 
House passed the second Lease-Lend 
appropriation of $5,985,000,000 by a 
vote of 328 to 67. As this bill went on 
to the Senate, non-interventionists 
there decided not to waste ammuni- 
tion on it, but to concentrate their fire 
on the Neutrality measure providing 
arms for U.S. merchant ships. 

On the latter measure, despite some 
cries of “gag rule,” the House also pre- 
pared for speedy action. House Ad- 
ministration leaders, predicting pas- 
sage within a week, mapped out two 
days of committee hearings—one for 
each side—and a special rule limiting 
debate. In the Senate, however, oppo- 
nents of the Administration’s foreign 
policy, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, indicated a last-ditch fight on 
the Neutrality changes. 

Gathering in the offices of Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, they 
mapped opposition strategy to insure 
public hearings and “legitimate de- 
bate.” Senators Wheeler of Montana 
and LaFollette of Wisconsin, isola- 
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Ray in The Kansas City Star 


“Partly Repealed Already” 


tionists, pledged no filibuster, but “full 
discussion.” 

Meantime, the Price Control bill re- 
mained in the House Banking Commit- 
tee. The fight over this measure con- 
tinued to center on whether it would 
be Leon Henderson’s selective price 
control or Bernard Baruch’s complete 
control, and whether its administra- 
tion should be in the hands of one man 
or of a commission, 


Labor: Union vs. Union 

Despite the promise of William 
Green, president of AFL, that “nation- 
al interest comes first” and that AFL 
would follow the President “to the bit- 
ter end,” strikes continued to break 
out all over the country, most of which 
were of a jurisdictional nature. 

Two disputes in 
particular disturb- 
ed Chairman Wil- 
liam H. Davis and 
his National De- 
fense Mediation 
Board, When the 
president of Air 
Associates, Ben- 
dix, N. J., refused 
to reinstate strik- 
ers, the company’s 
board of directors 
was appealed to 
with a threat of Government seizure. 
In Pennsylvania, John L. Lewis laid 
down an ultimatum that a union shop 
must be ordered for “captive coal 
mines”—else a strike. But to grant 
the demand would open up the same 
question with every steel plant in the 
country. 

One of the oddest strikes, at Toledo, 
Ohio, where CIO workers of the Spic- 
er Mfg. Co. refused to handle auto 
parts made by AFL workers at Hills- 
dale, Mich., thus threatening to hold 
up 70 per cent of the nation’s tank 
production, was called off. But a 
strike of 115 AFL freight handlers 
at St. Louis held up 50,000 pounds 
of food for Army camps. At Cleve- 
land, Ohio, CIO automotive workers 
stopped production of frames for 
“jeeps” and other cars and threat- 
ened to throw 100,000 men out of 
work. Even the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board added to the jurisdictional 
disputes—by ruling that the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. had no right to make a contract 
with CIO covering all its employees, 
and ordering new elections in all Ford 
plants except the River Rouge and 


Lincoln plants. 
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Americana— 


Scorchy: A jug of water set an angry 
mule afire at Rochelle, Ga. Sun rays 
reflected through the jug, which was 
hung on the hame of the mule, and ig- 
nited the collar pad. 


* * - 








Wm. H. Davis 


Pet: A cat belonging to Mrs. May 
Birdsell, of Rye, N. Y., found a $7,500 
pearl necklace in the street, won a 
$500 reward. Mrs. Birdsell is trustee. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia: On to Moscow? 


Staking all on a mighty gamble that 
his troops could macerate the Russian 





‘armies and take Moscow before win- 


ter set in, Hitler on October 2 launch- 
ed a massive assault on the central 
front. By last week it seemed within 
a few whiskers of succeeding. Orel 
and Bryansk, some 200 miles south- 
west of the capital, fell. As the troops 
which took them churned forward 
over piles of their own dead, other 
units which had taken Vyazma smash- 
ed past Borodino, directly west and 
within Big Bertha range of Moscow. 
A third dangerous drive passed Ka- 
linin, 95 miles north—and Moscow ad- 
mitted that its defenses had “deterior- 
ated.” On the far south the Russians 
admitted losing Mariupol, near Rostov, 
port for the Donets Basin. 

The tremendous battle might well 
go to the side with the last reserves, 
for both were pouring in all they had. 
The Russians claimed 13,000 Germans 
killed or wounded in one day on the 
Moscow front. Berlin retorted with 
the astronomical claim of 6,000,000 
Russian casualties since the war be- 
gan, of which 3,000,000 were prisoners. 





... Britain: More Tanks 


Back from his mission to Moscow, 
Lord Beaverbrook, Supply Minister, 
told Britain: “The Soviet Union must 
be able to enter the Spring campaign 
with adequate supplies of all muni- 
tions.” Tanks, he said, were the great 
necessity. He declared Germany en- 
tered the campaign with 30,000 tanks, 
using 14,000 in Russia, and added: “Let 
us aim at 50,000 tanks.” 

Britain did its best to help Russia 
by bombing, in one day sending 1,000 
planes over the Continent. The public 
was titillated by news of new shock 
troops, called command units, Dow 
being trained, and hoped they were 
for invasion purposes. When a Swed- 
ish paper reported that “tens of thou- 
sands” of British troops had been 
landed at Russian Archangel, Arctic 
port, London was silent. But the Can- 
adian Defense Headquarters made it 
seem true by saying it had “no con- 
firmation that Canadian troops are in- 
cluded in the expedition to Archangel.” 

Cheering news to the British was a 
report by naval authorities that not a 
single ship in convoys protected by 
the American Navy between North 
America and Iceland had yet been at- 
tacked by a German submarine. 





. .. Southern Front 


Sending greetings to Indian troops 
beginning their maneuvers, Winston 
Churchill declared: “During 1942, the 
armies of India, with their British 
comrades, will be fighting on a long 
front from the Caspian to the Nile.” 
This hint of where the Prime Minister 
expected the war to reach this winter 


































Direction of German Drives on Moscow 


was perhaps the most important news 
from the long southern front that 
stretches from Iran to Gibraltar. 

For Iran’s railroads, to move sup- 
plies to Russia, Premier John Curtin 
of Australia promised locomotives 
and freight cars. Far away, at be- 
sieged Tobruk, in Libya, Empire 
troops strengthened by Polish veter- 
ans celebrated the six months of the 
siege by taking a few Italian out- 
posts. The Italians themselves learned 
that British bomber and _ torpedo 
planes had sunk five more Italian 
ships carrying goods to strengthen 
Axis forces in Libya before the expect- 
ed British winter campaign. 





. ._. Orient: Konoye Out 

Like wolves scenting blood, Japan’s 
Army was impatient to close in for 
what seemed like the kill in Russia. 
They feared that the United States was 
merely stalling Premier Prince Kon- 
oye along in his negotiations with this 
country while Japan was losing time 
and golden opportunities. Suddenly 
the usually conservative Navy joined 
the restive Army group. 

Japanese-American relations were 
at “the final cross-roads” declared 
Capt. Hideo Hiraide, naval intelligence 
director, adding that the two nations, 
“despite our government’s most stren- 
uous efforts ... have reached a final 
parting of the ways.” He said the 
Japanese Navy “should set about its 
primary mission” and is in fact “itch- 
ing for action.” 

This combination of Army and Navy 
fire-eaters was too much for the Kon- 
oye cabinet. A _ three-time “crisis” 
Premier who reshuffled his cabinet as 
recently as the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war, Prinee Fumimaro Kon- 
oye tendered his cabinet’s resignation 
en bloc to the Emperor. It was ru- 
mored that Prince Konoye had refused 
to take responsibility for an open 
break with America. Upon the person- 
nel of the new cabinet may depend 
whether Japan goes to war with Rus- 
sia—and perhaps with the U. S. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Railroads Face Test 


The railroads normally carry two- 
thirds of the freight traffic of th 
country. That traffic is now, with th: 
October peak, particularly heavy, and 
the program of expansion necessar\ 
to carry out the defense load ji: 
threatened with a shortage of stee! 
The goal of the railroads is to build 
160,000 freight cars so as to bring thei; 
total to 1,800,000 by October, 1942. 
with 42,000 locomotives, but lack 0 
steel threatens to make them fall short 
by 100,000—and to slow down th. 
movement of defense goods next yea 

New car orders totaling 107,37) 
were placed since the first of this yea: 
but for lack of steel, the highes| 
monthly delivery was 5,467. On thx 
other hand, the congestion of the Firs 
World War has been avoided, an 
greater efficiency has been obtained 
through bigger and speedier engin 
and longer trains. Operating reve 
ues for 87 class 1 railroads amount: 
to about $400,000,000 for August of th 
year, compared with $310,000,000 f: 
August of 1940. Passenger traffic las! 
August, in spite of the moving of man 
soldiers, amounted only to $40,400,00( 
The Government may be asked t 
build up to 1,000 passenger cars fo: 
troops. 





_—_———-_o 


Potato In Spotlight 


The world’s newest and, probably. 
most expensive form of entertainmen! 
and instruction, television, was used 
in presenting the humble but high), 
important potato to the women of New 
York, the world’s largest group of cus 
tomers. 

The purpose of the “show,” spon 
sored by the Department of Agricu 
ture, was to explain how Federa 
grades and standards can help th 
homemaker in selecting foods fo: 


Random Statistics | 
| 


HE trend in settling life insur- 
ance policies is away from lump 
sum payments in favor of periodic | 
payments to beneficiaries. More | 
than one-third of a billion dollars of 
1940 insurance death benefits wer 
settled this way, four times the | 
amount of 10 years ago... @ The | 
1940 grand champion Aberdeen 
Angus cow was sold recently for | 
$5,200 . . . @ In making orang | 
juice, a carload of fresh oranges. 
or 500 boxes, is reduced to 200 one- 
gallon cans @ According to | 
the Census Bureau, a baby is born | 
every 14 seconds in the United 
States, while the undertaker is call- | 
ed every 23 seconds . . . @ The | 
dollar value of goods produced per | 
worker in American factories in | 
1914 was $3,000. In 1940 the value | 
“ of goods produced per worker was | 
$7,200 . . . @ Americans spend $3.- 
000,000 a day for amusements and | 
$2,500,000 a day for hotel service. 
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quality and economy. The “actors” in 
the scene were two housewives, a De- 
partment expert and the announcer. 
it was estimated that 5,000 housewives 
eyeing their home screens, saw and 
heard both actors and potatoes as they 
were instructed in the uses for which 
the various grades are best suited— 
when it is desirable to purchase the 
best, and when less expensive grades 
will do as well. Other vegetables and 
fruits are scheduled for similar dem- 
onstrations. 

Improvements in August raised the 
estimate of the potato crop for 1941 to 
294,000,000 bushels. This is 19,000,000 
bushels less than last year, and the 
price is higher. The goal for 1942, 
with a five per cent increase in acre- 
ge, is 375,000,000 bushels. 

eS Se 


Briefs 


@ Evidence that “big - business 
methods” are trying to invade the 
present prosperous farming field was 
seen in Utah, where 25 corporations 
ind individuals were fined a total of 
+9000 for price fixing in the tomato 
industry. 


G The duPont Co., makers of chem- 
icals, discredits the rumor of a threat- 
ened shortage of anti-freeze fluids for 
1utos this winter, but urges econom- 
ical use of them. The fluids contain 
methanol, ethanol and ethylene glycol 

important defense materials. 


q Military materials to Britain help- 
ed raise U, S. exports in August to 
$455,000,000, and to lift the total ex- 
ports for the second full year of the 
war to $4,189,000,000. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID» 





WASHINGTON 


Nickname—“Evergreen,” 

Motto—Alki (By and by). 

State Flower—Western Rhododen- 
dron, 

Area—69,127 sq. mi. (19th in rank). 

Population—1,736,191 (30th in rank; 
29.9 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 1.0 per cent. 

W ealth—$4,274,000,000 ($2,602 per 
capita). 

Settled—1811. 

Entered Union—1889. 

Capital—Olympia (Pop. 13,254). 

Largest City—Seattle (Pop. 368,302). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 46 members and a house 

f representatives of 99 inembers. 
ltepresented in-Congress by two sen- 
‘tors and six representativeg, 

Governor — Arthur B. Langlie 
(Dem.); term, four years; salary, 
46,000. 

Products — Fish, timber, cereals, 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, silver, gold, 
zine, coal, meats, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 458,356 votes 
ind Republicans 319,189. 








{Readers desiring more information about Wash- 
ogton may obtain it by writing to the State Progress 
Commission, Room 48, State Capitol, Olympia, Wash- 
ington.—Ed.] 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE | 





The Eastern Drought 


While the West this year has en- 
joyed unusual rainfalls, the East is 
suffering from a “serious and wide- 
spread” drought. In Pennsylvania, 
workmen building a bridge over a 
stream had to travel a mile to get 
water for mixing their concrete. The 
stream had dried up. Low water has 
cut down the mechanical manufacture 
of wood pulp (see page 3). In Mary- 
land the Fish and Game Commission 
is removing fish from some low 
streams. 

Tennessee electric companies are 
piping in power from Texas. At Col- 


Science Facts 


CURRENT crop rarely recovers 

from the soil more than 30 per 
cent of the phosphate applied in fer- 
tilizer, and frequently it recovers 
less than 10 per cent. . . @ When 
a normal individual takes a large 
dose of vitamin A, such as that in 
a teaspoonful of halibut liver oil, 
there is a great increase in the vita- 
man A content of his blood within 
four hours. Most of the excess vita- 


min A is immediately removed and 


stored by the liver . . . @ The 
first gelatin capsules, devised to 
enclose nauseous medicines in a 
tasteless, digestible pill sheath, were 
made by hand in 1833 by a French 
pharmacist mamed Mothes .. . 
@ Mushrooms contain 42 per cent 
protein on a dry basis, more than 
any other plant. Mushroom pro- 
teins are 80 per cent digestible, a 
percentage greater than that of 
some meats. 


umbus, Ohio, the great reservoir is 
getting only 3,000,000 gallons of water 
a day from its influent streams against 
50,000,000 gallons a day being with- 
drawn, All the way from Maine to 
Florida and west to the Ohio Valley 
there has been a drought since August, 
with September rainfall from eight to 
40 per cent below normal. 

At the Washington Weather Bureau, 
forecaster J. B. Kincer explained what 
had happened in the East. The air 
over the entire area, he said, has hung 








in a great stagnant mass. “Rain clouds 
that normally deposit precipitation in 
the East,” he said, “have been skirting 
around this mass and dropping exces- 
sive moisture elsewhere.” 





Early Americans 


One of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
many jobs is archaeology—grubbing 
in America’s earth to learn America’s 
antecedents. Recently, in two widely 
separated areas, Smithsonian  scien- 
tists made two notable finds. 

@ Alaska, a natural land bridge for 
the first immigrants from Siberia, has 
been a favorite hunting ground of an- 
thropologist Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. On 
Kodiak Island in*the Aleutian Penin- 
sula, Dr. Hrdlicka reports, he has un- 
covered the remains of a cannibalistic 
people who used human skulls for 
crinking cups. The Pre-Koniags, as 
he calls this long-vanished race, may 
have believed that by drinking from a 
valorous enemy’s skull they acquired 
his virtues. A remarkably healthy 
race, as Dr. Hrdlicka read their bones, 


the Pre-Koniags suffered fewer brok-~ 


en bones than usual and showed no 
tooth decay. Their only apparent con- 
stitutional disease was senile arthritis, 
which has plagued man since the 
dawn of the race. 

® Near San Jon, N. M., at the edge 
of the Staked Plains, there was a large 
lake shortly after the end of the last 
ice age. In an arroyo cut back from 
this lake bed, now completely filled in, 
Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Smith- 
sonian archaeologist, discovered nu- 
merous fossilized bison bones of a 
large extinct species. Such bones are 
usually found in association with a 
type of javelin head known as the 
“Folsom point,” whose makers lived 
10,000 to 20,000 years ago. But here 
Dr. Roberts found a type of point 
previously unknown to archaeologists. 
Above the lake bed he discovered 
many “Yuma points,” another type. 
Dr. Roberts believes the in-between 
points show that the Yuma are later 
than the Folsom points. The site on 
the former lakeside, apparently a fa- 
vorite camp of prehistoric man, was 
discovered by a cowboy. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 

Frank B. Burch, 67-year-old prom- 
inent Akron, Ohio, attorney, pleaded 
guilty in District court to charges of 
failing to register with the State 
Department as a German agent... @ 
George Sylvester Viereck, ace German 
propagandist, pleaded innocent to 
charges of withholding information 
in his registration papers. The At- 
torney General’s office seeks an early 
trial “because of the seriousness of the 
crime”... @ Republican Gov. William 
H. Wills of Vermont has urged Na- 
tional Chairman Joseph W. Martin to 
call a party caucus to “assure unity 
on foreign policy”... @ To meet ris- 
ing living costs, the WPA has given 
854,000 workers an eight-and-one-half 
per cent increase in wages... @ The 
Treasury’s new $1,200,000,000 bond is- 
sue was sold out in one day... @ Ex- 
port of airplanes during August in- 
creased 41 per cent, up to 533 planes. 


7 * o 





DEFENSE 
The Government has completed the 
world’s largest drydock, 1,100 feet 


long by 150 feet wide, at Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. The $10,000,000 dock, built 
to float vessels out rather than slide 
them out, could turn out battleships 
twice the size of the new 35,000-ton- 
ners... ® Secretary of Navy Knox 
says the Navy is ready to put guns and 
gun crews on merchant ships, once 
Congress authorizes it (see page 5)... 
@ The Bear,former Byrd Antarctic flag- 
ship, now on naval duty, brought into 
Boston the captured German-controll- 
ed Norwegian freighter Busco and its 
crew of 21, who had illegally set up a 
radio station in our Greeniand pro- 
tectorate. The Navy is hunting down 
other possible German landing parties 
in Greenland... ¢@ The Selective 
Service Board is planning dental re- 
habilitation for draftees rejected be- 
cause of defective teeth. Civilian den- 
tists would do the job, with the Gov- 
ernment footing the bill for those un- 
able to pay ...@ The Army needs 
10,000 nurses, says the Red Cross. 


7 7 * 


AMERICAS & FOREIGN 


Returning from Cuba to Panama, 
pro-Nazi former President Arnulfo 
Arias was placed under arrest by the 
new Panama government. It is re- 
ported that he will be sent into exile 
to Costa Rica ,..@ Three Mexican 
senators and eight deputies have form- 
ed a Congressional anti-Fascist com- 
mittee to combat Nazi propaganda or 
other activities ...@ With German 
armored forces withdrawn to Russia, 
German and Italian troops in Yugo- 
slavia are combatting a full-fledged re- 
volt. Serbian guerrillas have forced 
Italian troops to withdraw into the 
larger cities ...® Hudson Bay Com- 
pany officials have reported that “un- 
identified airplanes and boats, pos- 
sibly enemy craft,” have been sighted 
off Baffin Island, at the mouth of Hud- 
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Viereck Pleaded Innocent to Charges 


son Bay ... @ In an interview, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, India’s political and 
spiritual leader, said he hoped neither 
Britain nor Germany would lose the 
war, but come to terms after mutual 
exhaustion; and that America “should 
think fifty times” before giving fur- 
ther aid to Britain. 


PEOPLE 

Lieut. Peter Goering, 19-year-old 
nephew of Reichs Marshal Hermann 
Goering, died in air action against the 
R. A. F.... @ Chief Justice Harlan 
F, Stone became 69... ¢ For “promo- 
tion of good will among all peoples,” 
Wendell Willkie will receive the an- 
nual Churchman Associates award for 
1941... @ Postmaster General Frank 
Walker suffered slight head injuries in 
a train wreck near Chillicothe, Ohio 
... @ Visiting with Wally’s relatives 
in Baltimore, Edward Windsor won a 
best ball golf foursome at the Elk- 
ridge Club, 4 and 3. His partner was 
Rear Admiral Russell Wilson, superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy ... @ 
Joe Louis, suffering a slight cold, pass- 
ed his draft board medical examina- 
tion in Chicago and is subject to imme- 
diate call... @ The Army is planning 
to parole Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, 
World War draft evader who skipped 
the country and then voluntarily re- 
turned to face the music in 1939, 


Sermonette 


REUNITED Christendom does 

not necessarily mean that we 
all think alike and pray alike. 
Nowhere is the spirit of magnani- 
mity and tolerance more needed 
than in the field of religion and 
politics. In the past such rancor 
and enmity have been created in re- 


ligious and political discussions that 


many decent men never discuss 

these subjects. They need to be dis- 

cussed. Religion and politics are the 

chief concern of thinking men. 
Rev. Dr. Wesley Megaw, 
Ft. Washington 
Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 
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RELIGION 


Bishop’s Seat 

In the Nation’s Capital this week t! 
presiding bishop of the Protesta 
Episcopal Church, the Right Rev. He 
ry St. George Tucker will be install 
in his seat at the Cathedral Church 
St. Peter and St; Paul, known wide! 
as the National Cathedral. This is t! 
first time in the history of the Epis 
copal Church in America that a se: 
in a national edifice has been desi; 
nated for the presiding bishop. 

The new seat at the Cathedral w: 
conated by the Right Rev. Paul Mat 
thews, retired Bishop of New Jerse) 
Fashioned from delicately carved oa} 
it stands 20 feet high, is one of th 
most beautiful examples of Gothi 
woodwork in the Cathedral, a: 
workmen had just rushed its assemb! 
for the installation. 

Bishop Tucker’s installation wi! 
take place during the meeting of th 
Synod of the Third Province of th: 
Episcopal Church. Prominent layme: 
including the President and M: 
Roosevelt and Vice President and Mrs 
Wallace, are expected to attend th 
ceremony. 


USO Huts 


It is apparently up to the War D: 
partment now whether or not the me 
in uniform get USO recreation center: 
in the near future. Following a visit t: 
Washington by Thomas E. Dewey, na 
tional chairman of USO, President 
Roosevelt quietly transferred the task 
of building the 173 “huts” from th: 
Federal Works Administration to th: 
Quartermaster Corps of the Arm) 
Since the Army has already completed 
most of the 555 chapels authorized by 
Congress, QM officers hope to star! 
construction on USO “huts” in the 
near future, and have them ready b) 
January. 

Delay in constructing the US0 
recreation centers has called forth 
widespread criticism from the armed 
ferces and the public. Federal autho! 
ities repHed, however, that it was 
caused by the selection of the sites, th: 
drawing of plans, and the approval o! 
projects by six Governmental agencies. 
Moreover, the recreation centers we! 
but a part of the huge $150,000,000 con 
struction program Congress starte: 
working on last winter to provid: 
housing, sewage systems, hospitals 
schools, as well as recreation centers 
for servicé men and defense worker: 





oe 





Quints’ Catechism 


Canada’s famous Dionne quintuplets 
are studying a French translation 
of a new catechism published unde! 
the auspices of the Catholic Universit 
of America. The three volumes of 
the edition sent to the children wer 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Felix M. Kirsch 
and are regarded as the most exhaus 
tive treatment of the Catholic fait! 
ever presented in catechetical form. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





W hat is the origin of Halloween? 


e Celebration of October 31 as Hal- 
ioween or AH Saints’ Day, is now 
chiefly known as the eve of the Chris- 
tian festival. But this holiday had a 
far from saintly founding. Halloween 
iong antedates Christianity. History 
hows that the ancient Druids, devil- 

orshipers and believers in human 
sacrifice, made this night an occasion 

r carrying on the wildest orgies of 
their cult. The superstition still be- 
lieved in by many that this is the 

night in the year during which 
«hosts and witches are most likely to 
ander abroad was largely based on 
the old Druidical rites. These pre- 
oman priests of Britain would gather 
their clans together on Halloween and 
vith mystic symbols call forth the 
vicked souls of the departed. Their 
principal god was Saman, Lord of 
Death. So beware! 


* * * 


Can Chinese and Japanese become citi- 
zens of the United States? 


¢ No. Chinese or Japanese born in 
the Orient can never become citizens 
f the United States, regardless of the 
length of time they might reside in 
this country. Children of Oriental- 
born residents that are born in the 
\nited States or territorial possessions 
re citizens by right of birth—that is, 
native born citizens. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the Exclusion Act of 1924, 
ly 100 Chinese and 100 Japanese 
can be admitted as residents each year, 
and they must come under the follow- 
ing classification: returning residents 
(those who lived in the United States 
previous to the passage of the Act), 
professors, and students, all of whom 
are admitted on visas. 


*. a . 


What is the nationality, birthplace, and 
religion of Secretary of Interior Ickes? 


® Secretary Ickes is an American 
f Scotch-Irish and German ancestry. 
He was born in Frankstown Town- 
ship, Blair County, Pa., and attends the 
Presbyterian church. 


* . . 


What are the salaries of the national 
Red Cross officials, and from what source 
are their salaries paid? 


* Chairman Norman H. Davis of 
the American Red Cross receives an 
nual salary of $18,000. Of this, 
“12,000 is appropriated as a salary, 
id the remaining $6,000 is set aside 
‘rom a special fund to cover expenses. 
‘otal number of workers includes: 
|,.997 paid employees all over the coun- 


‘ry and in Europe, 1,200,000 volunteer 


\ orkers in flood relief, etc., and 
000,000 volunteers for the 1941 roll 
all. Officials and specialists receive 


‘n annual salary of from $2,500 to 
*7,200, while the rest of the employees 








receive less than $2,500. All salaries 
are paid out of the general fund col- 
lected during the roll call campaign. 


* * . 


How many Negro colleges are there in 
the United States, and what are the best 
known? 


@ There are 56 colleges for Negroes 
in the United States. In addition, 
there are many colleges to which Ne- 
groes are admitted. Perhaps the best 
known of our Negro colleges are the 
Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., 
which celebrated the sixtieth year of 
its founding this year, and Howard 
University in Washington, D. C., which 
was founded in 1867. Howard Uni- 


Word Origins 


Congress: This household word 
came into our language from the 
Latin word congressus, of the verb 
congredi — the past participle — 
gressus meaning to go or come to- 
gether. This word, in turn, origi- 


nally came from con (together) plus 
gradi or gradior (to go or step or 


walk). Thus congress is the act of 
coming together, a meeting of per- 
sons, especially a formal assembly 
of princes, deputies, representatives, 
or envoys. When the word is capi- 
talized it refers to our national 
legislative body. 





versity has an enrollment of almost 
2,000 students; Tuskegee Institute, 
1,000; and two other Negro colleges, 
Virginia State at Ettrick, Va., and West 
Virginia State at Institute, W. Va., 
both have over 1,000 students. 
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A group of “Quiz” books that will help you answer almost any question that 


may arise as to history, politics, science, invention, odd bits of news. 


taining, instructive, fascinating. 


Enter- 


_ Equips you with the answers to radio quiz 
questiong, contests, puzzling inquiries, and a score of uses undreamed of. 


Order 


one or more of these books and be prepared for any occasion. Order by number. 


No. 2a FACTS—New, concise pictorial 
World-famous Encyclopedia. A treasure 
chest of valuable data. Contains 300,000 
key facts, a million words, 3,200 $995 
pictures... Formerly $5.00, Now .... 2 


No. la Information, Please. Questions 
and answers from 35 sessions of the $160 
famous radio and screen hit. Special. 1 


No. 4 Your America—Its Consti- $900 
tution and its Laws. Invaluable.... 2 


No. 7 The American Historical Scene. 
Stirring and Romantic Moments in Amer- 
ican History. Originally sold for 
$15.00. Now only ........... $250 


No. 5 America, Its History and People. 
An 850-page handbook of facts that clari- 
fies America’s political, social, cultural 
and economic development and answers 


many questions not commonly 
known. Was $3.50, Now .........00. $250 
No. 1 American History Quiz Book. 


Over 900 informative questions 

ae, Se pr $100 
No. 3 Master Quiz Book. 10,000 $169 

Questions and Answers ............ 1 


When ordering, please 
just check books desir 
stamps. We pay postage in U. 8S. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 





No. 3a 5,000 New Answers to Ques- 


tions (part of Master Quiz book) 9 
No 4b Secend Giant Quiz Book. 
4,000 entirely new puzzlers. 
ET Baa aii ns betes o ccm ae ebm $150 
No. 8a The Epic of America... Com- 
plete American history in one $100 
FPR ERE Re eer re I 
No. 9a Our Country and Our Flag. $150 
Handbook of Americanism .......-~. 1 
No. 11 Give Me Liberty. A Book 


which makes you proud of being 
- 50° 
_ 9 Rane SAS eer 


No. l4a President Quiz Game. 
Instructive card game, 


No. 16 Complete History of U. S. 
by Clement Wood .. 


No. 17 Giant Crossword Puzzle Book. 


150 new triple-size puzzles. 

GE ois aa Vi cutgerewesnene $100 
No. 17a X-word Puzzle Word 

Peneer.. A CHBO-OEVEN 6 oc ccccscccns $190 


ive book number as shown opposite each book, in your letter, of 
on thie ad, tear out and mail with your remittance. 


De not send 


SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





2500 Pathfinder Issues 

Y this time every one of PATH- 

FINDER’s millions of readers 
must have his or her curiosity aroused 
almost to the breaking point. Why 
that mysterious “2500 ?” on the Cover 
of last week’s issue? And why the 
cryptic “Nov. 29, 1941?” on page 18 
of the same issue. What do they 
mean? Why all this mystery? 

Well friends, there is really no mys- 
tery to it. PATHFINDER is not play- 
ing any secret numbers game, or any- 
thing like that. It simply wished to 
call attention to a fact, an accomplish- 
ed fact, and one of which PATHFIND- 
ER readers, as well as PATHFINDER 
itself, have a right to be mighty proud. 

Turn back and take a good look at 
the. Cover page of this issue you are 
reading. Notice particularly the date 
line: “48th Year ... Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 25, 1941 . - No. 2495.” This line 
means that PATHFINDER is in its 
48th year; that it is published at Wash- 
irgton, the nation’s capital, this 25th 
day of October, 1941; and that the 
number of the issue is 2495, or that 
this is the 2,495th issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Therefore, our Nov. 29th issue, 
just five issues away, will be our 
2,500th consecutive issue. 

For these 2,500 weeks, without in- 
terruption and without any appreci- 
able change in policy, principle or 
price, in peacetime and in wartime, 
PATHFINDER’s message has gone out 
to the people—to an ever-widening cir- 
cle of home-owning, home-loving, in- 
dustrious and enlightened citizenry 
who form the backbone of this great 
republic. Think of it! 2,500 consecu- 
tive issues of PATHFINDER! 2,500 
weeks — nearly 48 years! Do you 
know how many individual copies of 
PATHFINDER that means? 

It means that since the first issue of 
PATHFINDER rolled off the presses 
on that memorable day, Jan. 6, 1894, 
we have printed, in round figures, 
about a BILLION copies. The total 
for the first 20 years was only about 
20,000,000 copies. But in the period 
1913-1932 it jumped to nearly 25 times 
that number, or a total of 518,000,000. 
Since 1932 weekly distribution has 
averaged close to a million copies. 
Thus, in the short space of less than 
10 years we have added 500 issues, or 
approximately 500,000,000 individual 
copies, to bring the grand total to over 
a billion. 

We are especially proud of and 
grateful for the fact that PATHFIND- 





PATHFINDER’S 


CONSECUTIVE 
ISSUE 


ER has been able to serve its many, 
many readers all this time—nearly 50 
years—without a single interruption. 
It is indeed a record for all of us to 
celebrate. And, in keeping with its 
time-honored custom, PATHFINDER 
is celebrating the occasion by arrang- 
ing to give its readers a BIG 2,500th 
issue, with more pages, more news, 
more facts and more features, 





This additional service, we feel, we 
owe to PATHFINDER’s millions of de- 
voted friends scattered throughout the 
nation who have really made the pa- 
per what it is. This record 2,500th con- 
secutive issue could never have been 
achieved without steady and ardent 
support from our friends and patrons. 
No reader will want to miss this spec- 
ial BIG number; nor will your friends. 
So tell them about it, won’t you? 


gq 
Prices & Profiteers 


LL over America today a new de- 
fense hit tune is being dinned 
into John Q. Public’s ears. Whether 
he has recognized it or not, it is the 
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song of the profiteer. Its strain is he- 
coming too familiar and too mo; 
otonous, It goes like this: “It’s 
tax,” or “It’s because of the new tax. 
etc. 

This is to say that under the gui 
of the new tax bill many unscrupul: 
dealers have not only added the 
fense taxes to the prices of product 
they sell, but many of them hay, 
doubled and tripled and quadruple: 
the amount of the tax to give th: 
selves more profit. This is especia 
so in the luxury lines where pro! 
were already high. Never in hist 
have the profiteers had a better 
cuse to gouge in the name of defen 
and taxes, and are they gouging! 

The First World War made a whole 
new crop of millionaires in the Unit 
States. The same thing happened i 
the Civil War and in the war of { 
Revolution. And the gouging toda 
while Congress half-heartedly debate, 
price control, shows that we have not 
reformed, In brief, human natur 
still the same, and the profiteer is s! 
with us. 


RICES of everything, necessitic 

and luxuries, are up and still going 
up. But they did not and do not rise } 
themselves. Harriet Elliott, Associat 
Director of OPA, recently pointed out 
that in the first two years of the Firs! 
World War food prices went up 184 
per cent, while in the first two years 
of the present war they advanced 2! 
per cent. Corresponding farm price 
advances for the two wars were 12./ 
and 43.1 per cent respectively. Miss 


-Elliott urges consumers to resist high- 


er prices. But price rises, gouging and 
profiteering are by no means confined 
to foods. 

In announcing a price ceiling for iron 
and steel products early this month, 
Price’ Administrator Henderson de- 
clared that some dealers had demand- 
ed exorbitant prices from manufac- 
turers in urgent need—up to 200 per 
cent above the general price. “This,” 
he said, “is profiteering, pure and sim 
ple, and must be stopped.” Moreover, 
OPM officials asserted last week tha! 
the Government was forced to curtail! 
non-defense building because of wu! 
restricted bidding (“bootleg price 
bids”) for-materials in a market where 
demand exceeded supply by 50 per 
cent and, in some cases, more than 
300 per cent. 

It begins to look as if there might be 
some logic in Secretary Morgenthau’s 
unpopular six per cent profits tax pro- 
posal after all. We need something 
to take the profiteering out of war 
defense and non-defense essentials 0! 
life. At least, 
J. Q. P. to begin to make compariso"s 
when he meets what appear to be 
excessive price rises. 


it is high time for 
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(Continued from page 4) 


vogue in the Scandinavian countries 
and is now popular in our South, Un- 
bleached sulfate produces a strong, 
tough paper used in making bags, 
hoards and wrapping papers. Bleached 
sulfate has much the same uses as 
bleached sulfite. One advantage of the 
sulfate process is that it can employ 
sawmill waste for its material. 

The art of paper making was taken 
»y the Arabs to Spain when they ruled 
that country, and thence passed to 
ltaly, Germany, France and_ finally 
England. The first paper mill in the 
United States was built by William 
Rittenhouse at Roxborough, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, in 1690. But modern 
iechanized paper manufacture stems 
back to the Four- 
drinier machine, 
developed at the 
turn of the 19th 
entury. Present 
milling practices 
are based on the 
Fourdrinier pro- 

It was in 1798 
that Louis Rob- 
ert, a French 
workman, pat- 
ented a machine 
for making pa- 
per in an endless 
web. Ignored on 
the Continent, it 
was developed 
in England by 
Henry and Sealy 
Fourdrinier. The 
Fourdrinier ma- 





It may be super-calendared by being 
passed under tremendous compression 
through alternate iron and compress- 
ed paper rolls. A glaze may be applied 
by having an upper roll which runs 
faster than the lower roll. Fillers, 
such as china clay, and sizing made 
from rosin or animal glue are used in 
many papers. 

But whether the product be card- 
board or kraft wrapping paper, or 
book paper or wallpaper, it appears 
to be in for a squeeze. For in some 
lines there is a shortage of machinery 
or repair parts; in others, of materials; 
and sometimes there is both. 

Among the materials in which there 
will be a shortage is chlorine. This 
vital war chemical has already felt 
the pressure of defense demands, It is 
the bleaching agent used to whiten 
pulp. But chlorine has so many other 
vital] military 
and _ industrial 
uses that the pa- 
per industry will 
probably have 
reduced its con- 
sumption by 40 
per cent before 
the end of the 
year. Result: 
high grade print- 
ing paper may 
be noticeably 
less white. The 
same story ap- 
plies to formal- 
dehyde, to sul- 
phur and to clay. 
Replacement 
parts for paper 
making machin- 
ery are harder to 
obtain. The cop- 


chine involves ~ per wires used 
. c . 

seven basic op- a in paper manu- 

erations. Removing Knots Before Grinding Wood facture, for ex- 

First a mix- ample, must be 


ture of wood pulp and water flows 
onto a fine copper screen through 
which the pulp is forced, straining 
out lumps and impurities. The pulp 
then flows onto an endless web 

f fine wire mesh, which is sup- 
ported perfectly level by multiple 
rollers. While the water drains off, 
the screen is shaken sideways as it 
travels forward, to mat the fibers thor- 
oughly. Most fibers are arranged in 
line with the forward motion, so that 
an expert can take a sheet of paper 
and tell at a glance which way it trav- 
vled through the machine. 

The paper then passes through the 
irst of a series of rolls, the wire- 
covered dandy roll. More water is 
squeezed out by the felt-covered couch 
rolls, which consolidate the fiber until 

gains strength to pass as an inde- 
pendent web to the press rolls. These 
highly polished brass rolls smooth 
lirst one, then the other side of the 
web, which next flashes to the driers, 
a tier of heated rolls. From them the 
web goes to the calendars, heavy chill- 
ed iron rolls that smooth and finish it. 
\fter that, the paper is wound on reels 
while being cut to size by the slitters. 

Various finishes can be obtained by 
using different methods in the rolling. 


18 to 30 hours—but 
the list of “critical” 


replaced every 
copper is on 
metals. 


Meanwhile the capacity of the coun-* 


try’s wrapping paper and paperboard 
machinery is unable to meet present 
orders, and defense demands for 
heavy wrappings and for containers 
and cartons are increasing daily. As 
more pulp is required for other pur- 
poses, more waste paper will be need- 
ed for the paperboard trade. It is es- 
timated that in 1942 we shall need 
8,700,000 tons of waste paper to fulfill 
defense and other demands, as against 
4,000,000 tons in 1939. When we real- 
ize that 90 per cent of Lease-Lend sup- 
plies are packed in waterproof paper- 
board boxes made from waste paper, 
it is easy to understand why Leon 
Henderson has urged “that waste pa- 
per be saved by the householder in the 
interest of national defense.” 

In the next few years we may have 
to get along with fewer paper bags, 
fewer cartons, less wrapping paper in 
civilian life, perhaps fewer books and 
slimmer papers and magazines. But, 
like many another draftee, our 
eleventh biggest industry wil] likely 
emerge bigger and stronger than ever 
for having been in uniform. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


® Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
» MEN-WOMEN. Prepare now for 
8 1942 Examinations. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify for 
them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. E172 Rochester, N. Y¥. 


WHY WEAR 
DIAMONDS 


When diamond - dazzlin: 
Zircons from the Mines o 
far-away mystic Siam are 
so effective and inezpen- 
sive? We are direct Import- 
ers. See before you buy. 
Write for FREE catalogue. 
Address: 
THE ZIRCON CO, 

Dept. 44, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FHEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 


Booklet 
“Foot 


Facts” 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 162 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 




















Armistice Day— 


And Every Day, Display Your 
Flag on Your Home 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 


with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail. 


Let us all show our pride in the fact that we 
are Americans, not alone on July 4th but 
every day for the duration of the current 
emergency, by displaying Old Glory before 
our homes and atop our places of employment 
as a symbol of that liberty and justice which 
we are privileged to share and enjoy. PATH- 
FINDER wants all its readers to have a nice 
complete flag outfit and extends this oppor- 
tunity to obtain one without cost. 


This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Chic Family Fashions 


4751—-Your at-home style buttons pertly down the 
back and has ric-rac trimmed sleeve tabs, a front 
yoke and waistband. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 
16, 35 yards 35 inch fabric. 

4808—The novel shoulder yokes, 
and convenient front-buttoning make this shirtwaist- 
Size 36, 2%, yards 


attractive collar 


er your favorite. 


4886—This year it’s a jumper for school and play 
A colorful plaid is just the right thing for it. 
Make also a long and a short-sleeved blouse. 
Size 10, jumper, 17%, yards 54 inch fabric; 
blouse, 144 yards 35 inch. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. The Fall- 
Winter Fashion Book is 15 cents—and only 10 


cents when ordered with a pattern. 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 
17th Street, New York, N. ¥ 











PRESENTING 





George T. Pettengill 


HROUGHOUT the United States 

there are eleven Navy Yard arsen- 
als working at top speed, night and 
day, day and night, to arm America’s 
rapidly expanding “two-ocean” Navy. 
Typical of these naval arsenals is the 
Naval Gun Factory at the Washington, 
D. C., Navy Yard. Normally, the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard has approximately 
8,000 employees. Today, with the pres- 
sure of rush defense business, it has 
over 18,000 full-time civilian employ- 
ees under the direction of Rear Ad- 
miral George Tilford Pettengill, Com- 
mandant and Superintendent of the 
Naval Gun Factory. 

Admiral Pettengill was born in 
Boise, Ida., in 1877. That was frontier 
country then, where battleships came 
only in drawings or in the pages of 
Jules Verne. His father had gone West 
from New Hampshire as @ prospector, 
then settled in Boise to enter the cat- 
tle business. He also had a general 
store, and was a member of the State 
Legislature. But son George wanted to 
see oceans and sail ships. His chance 
came when, after graduating from the 
Boise High School, he was appointed 
to the U. S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, graduating in 1898, just in 
time to take part in the Spanish- 
American war. 

Action followed upon action. The 
following year the future rear admiral 
served on board the U.S. S. Philadel- 
phia in Samoa during the Mataafa Re- 
bellion. Transferred to the U. S., S. 
Newark, he steamed for Asia, and 
reached Tientsin in time for the Boxer 
Rebellion. For conspicuous service at 
the Battle of Tientsin, July 15, 1900, 
the 22-year-old officer received a let- 
ter of commendation from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. After seven years 
at sea Pettengill was finally ordered 
to shore duty at the Bremerton Navy 
Yard on the West Coast. 

Young men who pause before re- 
cruiting posters to read the familiar 
slogan, “Join the Navy and See the 
World,” usually envision just such a 
cruise as Rear Admiral Pettengill 
made in 1910. As executive officer 
and navigator, he sailed the U. S. S. 
Wheeling around the globe. Then 
came two years of service as gunnery 
officer of the U. S. S. Utah, followed by 
three more years’ shore duty, this time 
in Washington, D. C., at the Navy De- 
partment’s Bureau of Ordnance. 

During the First World War, Pet- 
tengill was promoted to the rank of 
Captain. That coveted decoration, 
the Navy Cross, was awarded him 
with the citation: “For distinguished 
services in the line of his profession 
as Executive Officer of the U. S. S. 
Wyoming, of the Sixth Division Bat- 
tleship Fleet, operating in the War 
Zone.” 

His shore duty after the war was a 
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Admiral Pettengill Makes Guns 


technical post at the Midvale Stee! 


_ Company from 1919 to 1922. That yea; 


he returned to the quarter-deck 
Commander of the Destroyer Squad 
rons of our Asiatic Fleet. Then, after 
another brief turn on the beach with 
the Bureau of Navigation, the Navy 
Department whisked him off to China 
for what became one of the happiest 
periods of his entire career. He was 
there from February, 1925, to Octo- 
ber, 1927, as Naval Attache with the 
American Legation at Peking. He was 
exceptionally well liked in China. 
“For his friendly services to the Chi- 
nese People,” the Provisional Govern- 
ment of that land honored him with 
the Order of the Striped Tiger. 


ROM 1927 to 1929 Admiral Petten- 

gill was in command of the U.S. S. 
Tennessee. In 1930 he attended the 
Naval War College at Newport, R. |., 
and in October of that year was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear Admiral! 
and ordered to command the Submar- 
ine Force Battle Fleet. In ’31 he was 
given command of the Mine Force, 
and in ’32 was assigned to command 
of the Submarine Base at New Lon- 
don, Conn. From 1934 to June of 1936 
he commanded successively the U. S 
Fleet Base Force and Battleship Divi- 
sion Two. He was appointed to his 
present post on July 15, 1936. 

The Commandant, 53rd officer to 
take charge of the Washington Navy 
Yard since its origin in 1799, lives with 
his wife in quarters at the Yard. Their 
permanent home, which they stil! 
maintain, is in Essex, Conn, They 
have two grown sons—George III and 
William VanHorn. 

The Commandant is a member of 
the Military Order of Carabao (an 
active organization composed of men 
who have seen service in the Philip- 
pines during the Spanish-American 
War and the Philippine Insurrection), 
and the Military Order of the Dragon. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Apple Cake 


With apples so plentiful this fall, 
every family should enjoy this treat— 
apple cake. The ingredients needed 
include: One-and-a-half cups thinly 
sliced apples, two-and-a-half cups 
‘iour, three-fourths cup molasses, one- 
half cup hot water, one-third cup 
shortening, one-half cup sugar, one- 
and-a-half teaspoons soda, one tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and one-fourth tea- 
spoon each of nutmeg and salt. 

Cook apples slowly in molasses un- 
til tender, then cool. Melt shortening 
in hot water. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether and gradually add hot water 
nixture, stirring constantly to keep 
smooth. Next stir in apples, pour in 
greased pan and bake half an hour in 
moderate oven. Serve plain or with 
suitable topping. 


Deviled Oysters 


Deviled oysters offer a_ tasteful 
variation from the usual stews and 
fries. They are made as follows: 

Chop one pint of oysters fine, add a 

spoon of melted butter and a gill 





contains full details. 


pensive too! 





in several sizes. 






6750—Two lovely styles crocheted in no time! 
pair for yourself and one for that special friend. Number 


2938—Give her a doll that you’ve made yourself! It’s 
fascinating work using up gay scraps of material; so inex- 
Number contains full details. 


2966—Delight a young mother with this 
crib cover. Little lambie is embroidered in blanket stitch, 
surrounded by lazy-daisy flowers. He had to lie down to fit 
onto the pillow-top! Number contains full details. 


2967—An heirloom cloth in filet crochet. It can be made 
See how luxurious that table will look! 
Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. 
instructions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


of cream. Season with salt and cay- 
enne, and add a half cup of rolled 
cracker crumbs. Put in saucepan and 
allow to simmer for five minutes, stir- 
ring slowly. Change to a baking dish, 
sprinkle bread crumbs and bits of but- 
ter on top, and bake to a golden brown. 

For those who like their oysters 
raw, here is a delicious sauce: Com- 
bine a dessert-spoon of vinegar, a ta- 
blespoon of olive oil, half a teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce, juice from 
half a lemon, a little salt and half an 
onion, grated fine. 


Christmas Gifts 


Christmas is only about 70 days 
away now. So it is time to be starting 
those gifts you intend to make. One 
way to solve the gift-making problem 
is to save large square or round oil 
containers—the gallon or five-gallon 
size—for conversion into attractive 
waste-baskets and so oh. 

After the tops have been cut off the 
containers with a can-opener that 
leaves a smooth edge, the inside of the 
cans can be enameled with two coats 
of bright-colored paint (thinned). The 


Plan Your Gifts Early! 





Make a 





uickly-stitched 





Complete 
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outside of the cans may be covered 
with colorful wallpaper, or enameled 
with a decalcomania transfer added. 
If desired, an attractive color picture 
from a magazine may be pasted on 
and then shellacked. Also, attractive 
removable covers may be made from 
oil cloth or unbleached muslin. These 
may be snapped around the basket 
after being decorated with applique, 
or fancy stitching. Your friend or 
neighbor would welcome one of these 
baskets—in colors to match her kitch- 
en or bathroom, 


Week’s Hints 


@ An easy way to coat doughnuts 
with sugar is to place them in a paper 
sack with powdered sugar. Shaking 
the bag will do the rest. 


q@ Crocheted bedspreads can be 
washed, but they should be carefully 
spread out on a clean sheet to dry and 
not hung on a line. 


@ When pressing men’s suits al- 
ways press over a damp cloth. 





q A teaspoon of baking powder in 
the water in which meat or vegetables 
are cooked wil] help make them ten- 
der. 


@ It takes less sugar for stewed ap- 
ples if sugar is added after cooking. 
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Pathfinder Words 


Here is an interesting and instruc- 
tive game. See how many words you 
can make out of the letters in the word 
PATHFINDER. You will be surprised 
when you go to count them, It is 
really fascinating. The letters in 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master e real trade. eg Mephenice. Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Dicee! pngate ane belp p yon get a good job. The cost to you is 
om Conement with tools under e: enced 
fnstre —_ tteal ‘hep work team-heated buildings. and 
board in our steam- peated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
Por free catalog 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 
im a Deron —— 
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More Pay Envelopes This Year 


What are your chances for a defense job? Excel- 
lent! All sorts of free agencies have been set up to 
train and place workers for defense jobs. 

The labor shortage is acute in skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations for machine-shop, aircraft, ship- 
building and general metal work. Many employers 
are taking women and older men. 

Also, in some sections, defense has created a short- 
age in non-defense industries of clerical and other 
workers, 

As for jobs with a good future, you may be inter- 
ested in the earn-while-you-learn courses for mer- 
chant marine officers. 

Our new 32-page booklet lists more than 100 kinds 
of workers needed in defense today, tells where to 
register for jobs. Explains training opportunities, age 
and other requirements; sections where shortages are. 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of “Getting a 
Defense Job’’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

= following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 

No, 198—‘“‘Announcements, Showers and Birth- 
~ Parties.’ 

No, 180—* ‘What You Should Know About 


Nursing.”’ 





PASTIME and SMILES 





PATHFINDER can be used to form 
more than 250 different words. And 
to make the game even more instruc- 
tive: look up the various meanings, 
correct pronunciations and uses of the 
words formed. Try it. 


Brain Teaser 


A farmer’s wagon bed will hold 50 
bushels of wheat or 60 bushels of oats. 
It will hold 80 bushels, oats’ weight, 
of a mixture of wheat and oats. If the 
price of wheat is $1.40 a bushel and 
that of oats 40 cents a bushel, what is 
the value of 500 bushels of mixture of 
wheat and oats if they are separated? 
Answer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The farm- 
er’s wheat yielded 58% bushels per 
acre, or a total of 6,000 bushels. 


Halloween Witch 


Fortunes are always appropriate on 
Halloween. But you need not have a 
beautiful live model witch to preside 
over the smoking caldron, That is 
apt to spoil too much of that beautiful 
person’s (the witch’s) fun. 

A clever substitute is to cut a life- 
size witch out of black paper and paste 
it onto heavy 
cardboard. Then 
shape the card- 
board around a 
container, pre- 
ferably a large 
bowl. The finish- 
ed product 
should have the 
general appear- 
ance of the one 
shown in the ac- 
companying il- 
lustration. Fill 
the bowl or cal- 
dron with fruit, nuts, candy, or what- 
have-you. Attach to each edible a 
funny little fortune written on cards. 
To complete the set-up, hang a placard 
on the caldron instructing the guests 


to “Hunt here for your fortunes.” 
$a 





Smiles 

Pretty Camp Visitor—Major, did 
you get that scar during an engage- 
ment? 
the first week of our 





honeymoon. 


Nina—He said he would kiss me or 
die in the attempt. 

Gladys—Well, what happened? 

Nina—I remembered that he had no 
life insurance and I pitied his poor old 
mother. 


Miss Sharp—The great men are all 


dead. Isn’t it a pity? 
Smart—But the beautiful women 
are not. 


Miss Sharp—Of course not. I al- 
ways except present company. 


Smart—So do I. 





PATHFINDER 




















































Salesgirl—Here’s a lovely sentimen: 
“To the only girl I ever loved.’ 

Sailor—That’s the stuff. Give me « 
dozen of them. 


Little Nellie—Mother, where do peo- 
ple go when they die? 

Mother—I can’t tell. 

Nellie — Why, mother, 
ever study geography? 





didn’t y 


ist Actor—I played Hamlet once, 
the West. 

2nd Actor—Did you have a long 
run? 

ist Actor—To tell the truth, it 
seven miles, 


Yerxa—What’s the matter with Sey 


zuk now? Is he worrying about his 
debts? 
Yesman—No. He’s worrying now 





because the new defense installment 
curbs prevent him from contracting 
more. 





friends, [I am 
full of uncertainty. 

Then a number of people in the 
audience looked at one another and 
hoarsely whispered: “He must have 
had hash for dinner.” 





HOBBIES 





INCE PATHFINDER suggested 

map collecting several weeks ago, 
two map collecting readers have writ- 
ten that they had already hit upon 
this idea. Daniel Speigel, of Newark, 
N, J., says, “I have been saving maps 
since the Italo-Ethiopian war back in 
1935. I have added to my collection 
about 2,000 maps of all kinds—road 
maps, world’s fair“ maps, city maps, 
and comic maps. I have found this 
hobby very educational and interest- 
ing besides being useful.” 

Mrs. Pauline Wiest, of Bismarck, \. 
Dak., also collects maps, especially 
those of Europe and Asia, besides add 
ing to her collection of 1,000 cooking 
canning and baking recipes and 20! 
elephant novelties. Her main hobby 
interest is those elephants, though. She 
has two of solid ebony, with real ivory 
tusks and inlaid hoofs from Puna, 
India, and one each from Italy, Dres 
den, Germany; China, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan. And when friends drop 10 
she uses her china teapot elephant 
on the tea table. 

A home town reporter has this t° 
say of Mrs. Elmer R. Burdick, of New 
Haven, Conn.: “Salt and pepper—com- 
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monest of condiments—come in many 
forms: pears, apples, horses, pigs, pop- 
pies, strawberries, boots and bottles, 
io mention just a handful of the 454 
sets of shakers in Mrs. Burdick’s china 
-abinet.” It seems the collecting bug 
hit Mrs. Burdick three years ago, and 
she has added about 150 sets a year 
to her original six during that time. 
Mrs. Burdick has solicited friends, air- 
lines, refrigerator companies, brewer- 
ies, Wine companies, radio tube manu- 
facturers, dairies, railroads, and ce- 
iebrities for additions to her collection 
with considerable success. 








RHYME & REASON 








value of time. 2. The success of 
perseverance. 3. The pleasure of work- 
ing. 4. The dignity of simplicity. 5. 
lhe worth of character. 6. The power 
{ kindness. 7. The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 9. The wis- 
dom of economy. 10. The virtue of pa- 
tience. 11. The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 
—MARSHALL 


= *. * 


T WELVE Things to Remember—1. The 


FIELD 


A little work, a little play 

To keep us going—and so, goodday! 

A little warmth, a little light 

Of love’s bestowing—and so, goodnight! 

4 little fun, to match the sorrow 

Of each day’s growing—and so, good 
morrow! 

A little trust that when we die 

We reap our sowing! And so—good-bye! 


—GEORGE DU MAURIER 


* 


Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testi- 
fv; but nine times out of ten the best 
thing that can happen to a young man is 
to be tossed overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim for himself. 

—JAMES A. GARFIELD 


rhe less people speak of their greatness 
the more we think of it. 
—BACON 
Every season hath its pleasures; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten Autumn’s sob’rer time. 


—MOORE 
oo 
CORRECTION 


FILM FOR UNIVEX HOME MOVIE 
CAMERA ONLY 69c. On the back cover 
the October 11th issue a statement in 
advertisement read: 
“The camera uses economical 8mm rolls 
film costing’ only 95 cents.” 
his statement should have read: “The 
camera uses economical 8mm rolls of film 
which can be purchased for 69 cents at 
lrug store, camera shop or where photo- 
raphic supplies are sold. The price of 
lilms includes developing cost.” 
rhese cameras are creating quite a sen- 
sation with PATHFINDER readers. They 
re made and guaranteed by a firm whose 
name is well known in the camera field. 
PATHFINDER readers are offered exclu- 
sively a 7-day free trial offer with a 
money back guarantee at the lowest price 
genuine movie camera has ever been 
btainable. 
We are sorry for our error and hope 
that this misstatement was not the cause 
f any of our readers passing up this sen- 
‘ational camera bargain.—Advertisement. 








READERS WRITE 


Vitamins 

We, “The Andre Family,” have noted 
your editorial comments on vitamins in a 
recent issue of PATHFINDER, and we ap- 
preciate it very much. We were fully 
convinced about the all-wise Creator’s 
wisdom in offering his children bread 
. We live in the Sierra foothills where 
the pine plume fragrance contributes to 
the air and its curative healing nectar— 
the mystical influence of Earth and Sun- 
shine—and advocate life in the open. This 
is life to us here where peace reigns 
supreme, where the terrible toll of a con- 
gested civilization does not touch the 
people of God’s world. We appreciate 
your considerate endeavor to turn the mis- 
led minds back to God’s laws and Provi- 

dence in the name of Humanity. 


Mrs. Anne E. Andre 





Placerville, Cal. 
“Sucker Country” 

I was very much amused by the criti- 
cism of our nation by J. F. Wood of 
Baltimore, published in PATHFINDER of 
Sept. 13. 1 wish to refer him to your 
quotation of Robert West given in your 
“Rhyme and Reason” column of the same 
issue. In my judgment the most stupend- 
ous sucker in the universe is one who 
lives contentedly in a sucker nation if it 
is at all possible for one to get out of 
such a country. I am not acquainted with 
the transportation facilities of the town 
of Baltimore, but I imagine a train leaves 
there every day for either Canada or 
Mexico .. . 

W. Q. Leavitt 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


“Judge Not...” 

I notice in your “Readers Write” column 
of PATHFINDER, Oct. 4, another defini- 
tion of a “100 Per Cent Christian.” Who 
has the timerity to claim that title, or 
who has the right to catalogue a saint of 
that caliber? Christ, founder of Chris- 
tianity, said, “Judge not lest ye be judged” 

. Let us therefore watch and pray lest 
each one of us be found wanting. 
Charles E. Strobel 
Cleveland, Chio 





News From Britain 
I am enjoying reading PATHFINDER, 
which comes to me each week. To those 
Americans who happen to be in England 
during the war what takes place in the 
United States is of especial interest. I 
think we are as concerned with what hap- 
pens there as you people are in what goes 
on over here. It seems to me that you are 
very fair in the manner in which you 
present the news. 
D. M. Burnett 
Liverpool, England 
, 


Bouquet 

A few weeks ago you printed an article 
about Alaska. I sent this to John Rust- 
gard, lawyer, Babson Park, Fla., a good 
friend of mine who was born in Norway 
in 1863, lived 35 years in Alaska, was 
several years mayor of Nome and several 
years Attorney General of Alaska. He 
acknowledges this material and makes the 
following comment: “It contains the most 
correct and exact description of the terri- 
tory as far as the subject covered which 
I have seen. It is a pleasure to see an 
article on that country so carefully 
prepared.” 

Benjamin Franklin Affleck 

Chicago, Ill. 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

19 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 













AGENTS WANTED 





WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 


known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No experience needed to start. Write for free 


particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box J-1-PAT, Freeport, Il. 


MAKE BIG PROFITS SELLING QUALITY TIES. 
Lowest prices! Pree Sample Swatches. Guaranteed 
Sales Plan! Danforth Company, 545-PX Fifth Ave., 
New York. : ee tie) 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
rw AUTHORS’ SERVICE ; 
STORIES REVISED; MARKETED. Details Free. 
Hursh, Box F-1013, Harrisburg, Penna. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BE FIRST LOCALLY servicing copyrighted Simplified 


Tax Compiling Bookkeeping System. Permanent, 
posteite ranchise. Write, Thrif-Tee, Danville, 
inols. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
pemeas Laboratory, Dept. 892, 6217 8S. Halsted 8t., 
Shicago. 


_ ss CFEMALE HELP WANTED  __ nian ad 
WOMEN WANTED ADDRESS OUR CATALOGS. 2c 
each paid in advance plus bonuses. Everything Sup- 


plied. Free Details Furnished. Raleigh Premium Co., 
Dept. 32, Lawyer's Buildir Jersey Ci N. J. 


MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can't 
figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Free. Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
MISCELLANEO 8 


WASHINGTON’S “‘VISION.”” Every adult American 
should read this remarkable document. Only One 
prediction unfulfilled. That Great Trial Coming. Sell- 
ing for 25c, but we want this warning to reach every- 
one. Send just One Dime, and self-addressed stamped 
envelope, for your’s, to “Doc” Freeman, 5101 Prance, 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
POSTURE! HEALTH! Free Information. Write Pos- 
ture-Aid, 509 Centre, Dallas, Texas. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS _ 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, Chi- 

cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-10, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 




















INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 

delay. Secure ‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLAR- 
ENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 1K37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. Simple 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open flat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25¢ per 
copy. Satisfaction | Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C.. 


' PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE—TO PATHFINDER READERS: Any roll de- 

veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements 
and two Free leathertone frames, only 25c: 20 ré- 
prints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-3, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 
EET POEMS WANTED ae 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
STAMP COLLECTING 


33 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES—3c. 
Utechts. 1143R North Keeler, Chicago. 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 
48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 
views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, b: or party 
fts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington 








Approvals. 
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This Book Tells... 


—how to dominate the “maybe” mind—12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas; 
how to break the shackles of a routine job; how to get “yes” answers; why 
most “Personality Development” plans are bunk; how to overcome that 
scared feeling; why nagging NEVER accomplishes anything (and how to get 
the nagger off your neck); the most powerful sales aid in the world (but not 
one in 50,000 knows how to use it); an appeal TWICE as powerful as the 
desire to gain; what to do if you’re getting alibis instead of orders; how to get 
along with a grouch; how to gain co-operation of antagonistic associates; 
how to bargain when opponent holds an advantage; why you need enemies— 
and how to make the right kind; how to talk yourself out of a tight place; 
how to keep 10 years younger than the calendar says you are—and literally 
scores of other helpful pointers. 






















Men and women are writing to sa 
that these printed pages have done thin 
for them—and to them—that th: 
would never have believed any b 
could accomplish, 







One man—a New Jersey engineer 
told us he was sending a copy to ! 
son by first-class mail because “I f¢ 
that each day he lived before readin; 
this book might be a less happy and 
successful day.”’ Others have ordered 
from two to fifty copies for relativ: 
friends, associates and employes. Trai 
ing courses have been launched w 
this book as the basic text. Several hay 
suggested that “there ought to b« 
law” making the book required readin 
in every high school and college. 
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Learn Guarded Secrets 


This book has sold many, many thou 
sands of copies at the regular price « 
$2.50. But now, by a special arrang 
ment with the publishers—and for a 
limited time—-we can offer you a co; 
at the very special bargain — of on! 
$1.49! But what is the book about? 
Certainly, you say, it must deal with a: 
important subject. And you are rig 
It discusses the most important subje 
in the world—people. 


Maxwell Droke, who put these words 
on paper, learned his lessons in the La! 
ths oratory of Life, by continually mining 
‘< $2 ee the minds of men. He has directly i 
ble) WwW © 2 ae fluenced mere than a million persons. 
YOu HAT ; e. He LR RL ft Collars 
; ue worth of merchandise entirely by mail; 
WANT THEM ee has raised hundreds of thousands of dol- 
T i @ ies lars for trade associations and com- 
Oo ele) apts: 58 4 munity chests. And he has made t 
i eS ‘ thousand behavior tests to determine the 
facts upon which this book is based Coi 


Gain NEW Power Over People 


No matter what your position ma 
be—regardiess of your aims and ambi- A 
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° How to get ol * Hoy te 
wi Sein 
meth « wouch, PPM olen ee® Send No Money! 
So great is our faith in this book that 
we want to place a copy in your hands 
without obligation to you, Just fill in 
the coupon and mail—without money 
today. Your copy of People will be sent 
by return mail. Upon delivery, pay tle 
postman the small bargain price of $1.49, 
plus a few cents postage. Then, if you 
are not delighted, return the book witt- 
in 5 days, and receive your money back: 


| ER Tain . fonly 
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available ONLY to 






























| PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St. N. E., Washington, D. C. | Pathfinder Readers! 
: Please send me the famous book, PEOPLE. I will pay postman $1.49 plus few 
cents postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every way after 
; | reading and using it for five days, I may return it to you and get back my $1.49. | S E N D 
{ ESS WEEN. Ce 
: N 0 
| DiGbeeose Cenemndgatrecess ods sssSbeedibetintesinde ne SE eee oe | 
' i Check here if enclosing $1.49 with coupon, in which case we will pay all H 
: | | postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. | Py 
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